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and his own record, if Burnet is to be believed, was not good. He was
appointed on the recommendation of Barrillon, who, in conjunction
with Avaux, also obtained for him a pension from King Louis on condi-
tion that he should model his conduct according to the advice of Avaux.
But Barrillon, on second thoughts, and in spite of the solemn assurances
which Albeville had given to him before leaving for Holland, was
unwilling to guarantee his fidelity ; he feared that William might offer
him higher terms, and recommended that the pension should be con-
tingent on satisfactory reports of his conduct from Avaux. Albeville
was in fact miserably poor, and was willing to sell his services to the
highest bidder. Avaux never trusted him, and a year after his appoint-
ment Bonrepaus stated that he had gone over to the Prince of Orange;
but there is no evidence of any act of treachery on his part to James or
Louis;1 it seems probable that William, who had little patience with
fools, made no effort to attach him to himself. His appointment was in
itself an affront and a disappointment to William, for, apart from the
fact that he was a Catholic, it had been understood that Skelton's
successor would be a man of quality. This was among James's many
bad appointments, and he was certainly not better served at The Hague
during his last two years than he had formerly been ; Burnet's explana-
tion of the choice was that Albeville was entirely in the interests of the
Jesuit faction at Whitehall and was the only man they could trust to
further their designs.

The relations between James and William during the greater part of
the year 1686 appear, from the few letters between them which have
survived, to have been amicable. In May 1686, for example, James
addressed three letters to the Prince on the subject of English refugees
in Holland. In these letters he assumed that William would agree that
it was undesirable that James's enemies should be allowed to congregate
so near to the English coast ; he also expressed himself aware that the
matter was not in William's control, and he merely requested him to use
his influence with the States- General to prevent the abuse of the right of
asylum.

Towards the end of July, however, trouble commenced in a disagree-
ment between the King and the Prince regarding the appointment of a
commander to the six British regiments which were in the pay of the
States-General. The existence of these regiments was an anomaly, and
their status was not accurately defined. They dated from Elizabethan

1 Dalrymple (V, 29), however, states that in Albeville's letters in the French
archives there is evidence that he acted in the Dutch interest against his

master.